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It ls Both ... And 


HERE will be no world peace, nor social justice, nor economic 
fairness on a reasonably permanent scale until the “sins of the 
spirit’? are killed in enough hearts to ensure freedom from en- 

slavement to them. True, it tends to work both ways—we need the 
kind of government that will create an environment in which “clean 
hearts’’ can prosper. But there is no easy short cut to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. . . . {It is sometimes 
argued that religion emphasizes the needs of the individual to the 
exclusion of the problems of society where that individual must live 
and work. There is much in modern spiritual movements which 
veers toward the cults of selfish individualism and seeks only to 
benefit personally by an increase of private health, wealth and happi- 
ness. On the other hand, there is another approach which so em- 
phasizes the “social gospel’? that the needs and responsibilities of 
the individual are lost. . . . The danger of an over-emphasis 
on personal religion is of becoming blind to collective needs, seeing 
only “the good’”’ for oneself or for those intimately related to one- 
self. It is too often an escape from the commandment “‘to love your 
neighbor as yourself.’’ It is a heresy of grave proportions and tries 
to superimpose a selfish faith upon an unsearched social conscience. 
The “social gospel’? enthusiast, however, places his emphasis upon 
the collective sins of society, and all too often ignores his own indi- 
vidual guilt of not loving his neighbor, or his immediate family. 
Frequently he pays heed only to the sins of society and since the idea 
of “personal religion’’ is anathema, he permits himself to get off 
scot-free.—AUSTIN PARDUE, in Create and Make New, the Harper Book 
for Lent. Harper & Bros., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





50-Year Development of SVM Is Outlined 





‘‘What’s Happened to It?’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As one who was for nearly 20 years a 
headquarters secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement and participated in 
nine of the ten conventions and confer- 
ences between 1902 and 1936, I was pleased 
to read in THE OUTLOOK (Jan. 14) of the 
success of the recent convention in Law- 
rence, Kan. The report was well done 
but there was one slight discrepancy that 
I am sure the author will appreciate hav- 
ing brought to his attention, . 

{The Lawrence meeting boasted a 
“record” attendance of 2,200, according to 
the RNS report.—Eds.] 

Here are the records taken from the re- 
ports of the conventions listed: 


1902—2,957 1919-20—6,890 
1906—4,235 1923-24—6,195 
1909-10—3,747 1927-28—3,375 
1913-14—5,031 1931-32—2,260 
1935-36—2,765 


Those of us associated with the 
Movement in the past rejoice over any 
progress made in the Movement today. 
We would like to see it return to the day 
that [UNC] President Frank [Porter] 
Graham spoke of some ten years ago when 
he said to me, “What's happened to the 
Student Volunteer Movement? I can re- 
eall when it was the greatest spiritual 
force in the American colleges. There is 
nothing comparable to it today.” 

Another thing we would like to see is 
less emphasis on statistics. In our day we 
never publicized the number of volunteers 
and played down the reporting of the 
number of volunteers on a campus. Our 
chief concern was whether they were 
measuring up to their responsibilities as 
Christians and church members... . 

THOMAS S. SHARP. 

Black Mountain, N. C. 


Enthusiasm for Bible Article 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send us 100 copies of “The Bible 
tor Today” by Dr. E. T. Thompson (Feb. 
33). 

This is undoubtedly one of the finest 
presentations of the subject that I have 
ever read. Be assured that no family in 
our church will be without a copy. . ‘ 

Thank you once again for the splendid 
work that THE OUTLOOK is accomplish- 
ing in keeping our church members in- 
telligently informed. 

JON E. MURRAY. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Enclosed is check to cover cost of 100 
copies of the most excellent E. T. Thomp- 
son article, “The Bible for Today.” I plan 
to use this largely for distribution to staff 
members. 

ERNEST J. MELCHERT, 
Chaplain, Veterans Hospital. 

Kecoughtan, Va. 

Twenty copies.—ASHEBORO, N. C. 

Twenty copies. — ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLA. 


100 copies.—TRENTON, TENN. 


20 copies.—NASHVILLE, TENN. 


100 copies.—CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


20 copies.—ORANGE, TEXAS. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-clas 


20 copies. It is a dandy.—BROOKINGS, 
S. D. 


20 copies.—SAVANNAH, GA. 








20—MONROE, N. C. ete., ete. 


For several years now I have been read- 
ing practically every article in every issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
With very few exceptions those articles 
have been of a high order, in my humble 
opinion. And as far as I am concerned, 
Dr. E. T. Thompson’s one on “The Bible 
for Today” is one of the very best, En- 
lightening, stirring and challenging, this 
article could quite easily be a call for a 
more intelligent reading and study of the 
Bible on the part of Protestants. 

Thank you for publishing it in THE 
OUTLOOK. 

J. WILSON ROWE, Jr. 
Bedford, Va. 


**NOTE—Orders for this article, in 
booklet form, will be filled just as soon 
as it is off the press: 10c, single copy; 20 
for $1; 100 for $4, postpaid where cash ac- 
companies order. 


Minister Is Deposed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Upper Missouri Presbytery in offi- 
cial session January 15, 1952, at Liberty, 
Mo., took the following action. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
passed that the Rev. Robert I. Hatch be 
judged guilty of the charge of contumacy 
and deposed of his clerical office, and his 
name removed from the rolls of Presby- 
tery. He was arraigned on the following 
citations: 

He has pursued actions contrary to the 
Presbyterian form of government after 
the action of presbytery in dissolving his 
pastoral relations with the Boone Church, 
and he has deliberately continued to stir 
up the church, and has deliberately formed 
within the bounds of the Boone Presby- 
terian Church an organization foreign to 
the Presbyterian Church, 

He allowed himself to be installed as 
pastor of a foreign church while a mem- 
ber, and in good standing of and with the 
Upper Missouri Presbytery of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

He was paid by the Boone Presbyterian 
Church, upon the advice of Presbytery and 
in good faith in said Robert I. Hatch, two 
month’s salary, car allowance, and manse 
free for one month, inasmuch as _ such 
actions on his part border on contumacy, 
he was found guilty of contumacy, and 
therefore by unanimous vote of the Upper 
Missouri Presbytery was deposed from his 
clerical office. 

PAUL W. CHAPIN, 
Clerk of Upper Missouri Presbytery. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Invitation to Share 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

You may not want to print this letter. 
At first glance it may seem like “promo- 
tion.” In a sense it is, But it is a thou- 
sand times more than so-called “promo- 
tion.” It is an invitation to your readers. 
It is a call to Christian action. 

Some of us may have grown weary of 
special appeals. Many of us, not knowinz 
the real needs, have grown indifferent in 
our Christian stewardship. A few of us, 
who have neglected Bible reading and 


prayer, have lost the compassionate spirit 


of Christ. All this adds up to a church 
which does not care. 

Just as long as people continue to suffer, 
Christians must try to help. Today thou- 
sands upon thousands of refugees are gsuf- 
fering terribly. They are mainly in Korea, 
India, Palestine and Central Europe. They 
need not only physical assistance, but 
spiritual aid. They need to know that 
Christians in America really care. 

This spring twenty-one denominations 
are providing a channel, through local 
churches, by which we may aid those who 
are homeless and who need a spiritual, as 
well as physical, ministry. This channel 
is the united appeal for relief and recon- 
struction known as ONE GREAT HOUR 
OF SHARING. Now is the time to plan to 
take a special offering, either on Sunday, 
March 23, or on some other Sunday, I in- 
vite every pastor, and every member of 
a Christian church, to participate in this 
great hour of sharing. 

STANLEY I. STUBER, 
General Director. 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


Is It I? 


Judas, who betrayed him, said, Is it 
I, Master? He said to him, You have 
said so.— Matt. 26:25. Read vss. 20-25. 





How often, deep in our hearts, we 
might ask, ‘Jesus, have I betrayed you? 
By my lukewarm faith, by my com- 
promises, by my seeking to get instead 
of seeking to share, by my neglect of 
worship, by my turning back when the 
Christian way gets hard. Is it I, 
Jesus?”’ 

The answer we get from Jesus is 
pointed as an arrow, “‘You have said it.” 
Judas knew it all too well. 

By every day’s decisions, by every 
word we say, by every action, every mo- 
tive, every thought, we answer the ques- 
tion, Is it I? God knows the answer 
just as Jesus knew the answer for 
Judas, but we have answered first. 


Still as of old 
Men by themselves are priced— 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 

(Betrayal, by H. H. Cholmondley) 


One morning Bill drove his load of 
hay up to the scale and then, instead 
of getting off the platform, he slyly 
stood on the platform, out of sight of 
the weigher, he thought. His weight 
added twenty-one cents to the price he 
got for the hay. But as he drove off, 
the weigher called after him, “Bill, you 
sold yourself for twenty-one cents this 
morning.” 

Let Us Pray: Change our thinking, 
O God, when we forget that by betray- 
ing thee, we have betrayed ourselves 
more. Nothing we can do shall stain 
thy name, but will make or break our 
own. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


—CARL HEATH KOPF in The Fel- 
lowship of Prayer, 1952. Copyright. 
Sponsored by the Department of Evan- 
gelism, National Council of Churches. 


s matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
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Cocktail Parties 


INVITATION FROM THE 
PULPIT 


Winston-Salem, N. C. (RNS) 
—Pierce Harris, pastor of First 
Methodist chureh of Atlanta, 
Ga., believes in curbing liquor 
drinking by members of his con- 
gregation. 

‘Tf I see in an Atlanta paper 
that some member of my con- 
gregation is having a cocktail 
party,’’ he said in an address to 
an interdenominational preach- 
ing mission here, ‘‘I assume that 
he is looking for publicity. So 
I announce it from the pulpit.’’ 

‘And, believe me, it has a 
very restraining influence,’’ the 
pastor added. 











Cities to Mark New Bible Version 


With 681 Already Signed-Up, Total May Reach 3,000 


Columbus, O. (RNS) — Protestant 
church groups throughout the United 
States and Canada are planning special 
observances to mark the publication 
next September by the National Council 
of Churches of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 

H. LeRoy Brinninger of Chicago told 
the annual meeting here of the Division 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council that the number of participat- 
ing ciiies and towns might total more 
than 3,000. He said that 681 communi- 
ties already have planned observances. 

The celebrations will be held during 
Christian Education Week which opens 
Sunday, Sept. 28 and continues through 
World Communion Sunday, Oct. 4. The 
new Bible version will be published 
Sept. 30. 

John C. Trever, head of the English 


No Rebuke Voted Niemoeller 


Frankfurt, Germany (RNS)—The 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in 
Hessen and Nassau voted here against 
officially admonishing Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, president of the Church, to 
maintain the ‘greatest reserve’ in 
political matters. The vote was 22 for 
and 83 against rebuking Pastor Nie- 
moeller, with five members not voting. 

A resolution reproving Dr. Niemoel- 
ler was proposed by Siegfried Erbsloeh, 
a synod member, following sharp criti- 
cism by other members of the pastor’s 
public statements in regard to his recent 
trip to Moscow. 


Pastor Niemoeller was reported to 
have told the Synod that during his 
forthcoming visit to the United States 
he would advocate a peaceful East-West 
understanding. He also was quoted as 
saying that remilitarization is the most 
decisive question now before the Ger- 
man people, and as adding: 

“If I had to face the problem of what 
party to vote for, I would cast my ballot 
only for one I was sure would not pass 
a conscription law one or two months 
later.’”’ 


American Money Reference 


Pastor Niemoeller also reportedly 
criticized the West German press for 
“misinterpreting” one of his recent 
statements as a withdrawal of his 
charge here last January that the press 
was politically dependent on American 
money. 


“T never withdrew my statements,” 
he said. He added that he had evidence 
that only strictly Western-oriented 
newspapers were given loans by the 
U. S. High Commissioner’s Office to 


Bible department of the Division of 
Christian Education, announced that 
courses of study to help American 
churchmen understand the Bible in the 
light of modern scholarship would be 
started in the fall, following publication 
of the Revised Version. 

“Our greatest need,” Dr. Trever said, 
“is to guide people to see the Bible in 
its historical perspective, both in its 
origin and transmission. 


“The basic message of the Bible has 
been mixed in the crucible of human ex- 
perience, shaped by the anvil of passing 
time and tested repeatedly in the fire 
of world tragedies. It has not failed at 
any point. 


“The witness of history reveals the 
power it contains, steadily progressing 
toward a divinely inspired goal for hu- 
man betterment. The Bible is man’s 
link with eternity.” 





help them achieve financial and edi- 
torial independence. 

Referring to charges that he was 
mixing in politics, Pastor Niemoeller 
reportedly declared: ‘I don’t under- 
stand anything about politics, and I am 
no politician. But, as a Christian, I 
must take a stand on vital questions.” 


Missionaries May Be Held for Cash 


According to a recent Associated 
Press dispatch from Hong Kong, some 
Protestant missionaries in China are 
virtually being held for ransom by the 
Communists. 

Permission to leave the country con- 
tinues to be refused missionaries even 
though their missions were closed and 
their work stopped inside Red China 
months ago, an unidentified Protestant 
declared. 

Cryptic messages to Hong Kong mis- 
sion headquarters show clearly that in 
many cases the Reds want cash. The 
missions have been told to raise the 
money by resuming former church 
grants or contributions from abroad, 
though it appears that the Communists 
want the money brought in quietly. 
While in need of foreign dollars, they 
want to squeeze the missionaries with- 
out appearing to accept “imperialist” 
charity. 

One American missionary and his 
wife have been stranded a year. They 
elosed their mission, paid all bills, in- 
cluding severence pay to church workers 
and servants. But when they asked 


permits to leave, the couple was pre- 
sented with bills for ‘fines and taxes” 
running into tens of thousands of 
dollars. 


[The letter detailing the plight of 
this couple did not say United States 
dollars were demanded, but presumably 
that is what it intended. The sum of 
10,000 Communist dollars amounts to 
only 50 cents in American exchange. ] 


The missionary protested he had no 
such money. Whereupon the Reds told 
him to get it from the same place he 
used to receive funds—abroad. The 
church in question was referred to as 
one which formerly operated more than 
20 missions in China and had a record 
of making big remittances. 

The fines were for alleged offenses 
dating as far back as 20 years. 


Another American missionary was 
handed a staggering bill for ‘‘compensa- 
tion for crops which might have been 
grown on missionary property in the 
past.”” He was told he would not get an 
exit permit until it was paid. He is still 
in China. 











Here Are the Churches Now Reported Vacant 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Fayette, 9; Carbon Hill, 
29: Jasper, 124; Forest Hills, 49; Chapel- 
in-the-Pines, 65; North Birmingham, 113; 
76th St., 436; Bryan Memorial, 62. 
East Alabama— 


Mobile—Foley group (2), 105; Loxley, 
11; Atmore, 20; Fulton, 12 


North Alabama— 


Tuscaloosa—Eutaw group (2), 200. 





APPALACHIA 


Abingdon—Anchor of Hope field, 198; 
Big Stone Gap, 117; Appalachia, 129; 
Beaver Creek group, 205; Hurley group, 
101; Rich Valley group, 189; Bland group, 
163. 


Asheville— 


Holston—Mountain City, 168; Shady Val- 
ley, 71; Blaine, 33; Rutledge, 17; Banner 
Elk, 254; New Providence, 112; Paint Gap, 
64; Whitesburg, 24; Russellville, 15; Russ 
Memorial, 28; Buladean, 66; Mooresburg, 
13: Ebenezer, 12; Mary Andrews, 19; Roans 
Chapel, 22. 


Knoxville—Westminster, 371; Middles- 
boro First, 269; Fairmont, Knoxville, 231; 
Wayside and Lewis Chapel, 71; Jellico, 42; 
Cross Roads, 70; Brainerd Hills, 48; Tellico 
Plains group (3), 100; Red Bank, 145. 


ARKANSAS 


East Arkansas—Wynne group (2), 200; 
Sylvania, 54; De Valls Bluff, 9; Cotter, 16; 
Bassett, 53; Des Arc, 58; Holly Grove 
group (3), 216; Cotton Plant, 45; Sugar 
Loaf, 14. 


Ouachita—Ashidown group (2), 104; 
Johnsville, 59; Carthage, 72; DeQueen, 128; 
Princeton, 19; Lewisville group (2), 50; 
Mt. Zion, 48; Shiloh, 27; Star City, 27; 
Sunnyside, 12; Tulip, 21; Wilmar, 50. 


Washburn—Fort Smith First, 963; Cove 
Chapel, 12; Woodson, 35. 


FLORIDA 


Florida— 


St, Johns—Haines City, 151; Umatilla, 


103; Apopka, 158. 
Suwannee— 
GEORGIA 
Athens— 


Atlanta—Jonesboro and Riverdale, 156; 
Austell and Villa Rica, 114; Emory, 303; 
Griffin. 336: Ormewood Park, 552; Wee 
Kirk, 95; Ingleside, 101; Atlanta First, 
2302. 


Augusta-Macon 


Cherokee—Bethel group (3), 73; Ficklen 
Memorial, 51; Ringgold, 22; Silver Creek, 
58; Parkview, 113. 


Savannah—Swainsboro, 38 (student sup- 
ply): Lyons, McGregor, Mt. Vernon (3), 
159: Bonna Bella, 109; McRae, 29 (stated 
supply); Bryan Neck, 30; Eastern Heights, 
158: Metter, 27 (student supply); St. 
Marv’s, 50 (supply): White Bluff, 11 (stu- 
dent supply). 


Southwest Georgia—Climax group (2), 
59: Adel, 35: Donalsonville group, 167; 
Dawson group, 60; Sylvester group, 62. 

KENTUCKY 

Guerrant— 

Lexington-Ebenezer—Nicholasville, 184; 
Troy and Nonesuch, 160; Sharpsburg and 
Owingsville, 63. 

Louisville— 

Muhlienburg—Bowling Green, 768. 

Transylwania—Lawrenceburg, 120 (stu- 
dent supply); Old Paint Lick, 91 (student 
supply): Pleasant Grove, 66 (student sup- 
plv): Springfield, 140 (student supply); 
White’s Memorial, 49 (student supply). 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana 


New Orleans—Chinese Mission and 


4 


NOTE—As we have done be- 
fore, we are listing, as reported 
to us, the churches which at the 
time of the report (within recent 
weeks) were, or were soon to be, 
without pastors. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate how many 
churches compose a group. Pres- 
byteries with no churches listed 
did not report.—Editors. 


Creedmore, 125; Algiers, 51; Gretna group, 
190; Port Sulphur, 82; Hammond, 240. 


Red River—Bossier City First, 394; 
Delhi, 58; Monroe First, 859; Rayville 
group (3), 149; Springhill, 90; Tallulah, 
99; Trinity, Jonesville, 52; Winnsboro 
group (3), 106. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi—Atalla group, 88; 
Ackerman, 215; Power Memorial, 128; 
Camden, 172; Raymond, 155; Carollton, 75; 
Durant, 179; Trinity, Jackson, 48; Itta 
Bena, 71. 


East Mississippi—Big Creek, Aberdeen, 
10; Bucy Garden, Saltillo and Zion (3), 
167; DeKalb group (7), 259; Okolona (2), 
177; Monroe (2), 87; Iuka, 15, 


Meridian—Waynesboro group (3), 199; 
Mt. Olive group (3), 185; Ellisville, 116. 


Mississippi—Pine Ridge, 30; Fayette, 
131. 


North Mississippi—Clarksdale First, 422; 
Charleston (2), 120; Water Valley group 
(3), 119 


MISSOURI 
Lafayette— 
Missouri— 


Potosi—Clarkton, Parma, 98; Pleasant 
Hill, Brazeau, 144. 


St. Louis—Bonhomme, 4; Westminster, 
10/21. 


Upper Missouri—Riverside, 101; Hyde 

Park, 158; Plattsburg, 102; Fairland 
Heights, 133 (student supply); South, 
Kansas City, 667 (supplied). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle— 


Concord—Mooresville First, 630; Tay- 
torsville and New Salem, 333; Beattie Me- 
morial, Setzer’s Gap, Warrior, 196; Glen 
Alpine, Bridgewater, Clinchfield, 188; 
Bethany, 109; Story Memorial, Drusilla 
and Hebron, 87; Elmwood and Shiloh (2), 
80: Concord First, 649. 


Fayetteville— 

Granville—Mt. Pleasant, Oakland, White 
Memorial, 336; Oxford and Geneva, 336; 
Granville group (4), 165; Warren County 
group (3), 167. 

Kings Mountain—Lowell, 203; Gastonia 
First, 1293; Rutherfordton, 240; Brittain 
and Union Mills, 219; Olney, 520. 

Mecklenburg—Benton Heights, 122: 
Philadelphia, 401; Lee Park (2), 121; Troy, 
110: Norwood, 196; Cooks Memorial, 391; 
South Park, 94; Cornelius (2), 280. 

Orange— 

Wilmington— 

Winston-Salem—Pilot Mountain group 
(3), 135; Francisco group (3) 121; Meadow 
View and Fairmont, 149. 

OKLAHOMA 

Durant— 

Indian— 

Mangum—wWest Nichols Hills, 244: Cen- 
tral, Shawnee, 159; Minco, 40; Gotebo, 31; 
Cement, 2; Harrah, 7. 

SNEDECOR MEMORIAL 


Central Alabama— 


Central Louisiana— 
Ethel— 


N. & S. Carolina— 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—York First, 580; Bowling Green 
and Beth-Shiloh, 259; Unity, Ft. Mill, 388. 


Charleston— 

Congaree— 

Enoree— 

Harmony— 

Pee Dee—Latta (2), 92; Hopewell, 67. 

Piedmont—Liberty (2), 67; Townville 
(3), 200; Flat Rock, 55; Varennes, 70; Mid- 
way (student supply), 134; First, Ander- 
son, 1280. 

South Carolina—Little Mountain, Leba- 
non, 170; Willington, Bethia, Rocky River, 
46; Duncan’s Creek and Old Fields, 42; 
Bethany, 5. 

TENNESSEE 


Columbia—Lynnville and Brick Church, 
153; Lawrenceburg, 34. 





Memphis—Curry Memorial, 59; Hickory 
Withe, 45; Oakland, 67; Brownsville, 249; 
Kerrville, 40; Mt. Carmel, 54; Tiptonville, 
46. 


Nashville— 


TEXAS 
Brazos— 


Central Texas—Bartlett, 71; Gatesville, 
95 (supplied); Leander, 76 (supplied); 
Turnersville, 45 (student supply); Mays- 
field, 53. 


Dallas—Happy, 57; Roanoke, 25. 


El Paso—Tahoka, 15; Grand Falls, 14; 
Crosbytown, 14. 


Mid-Texas—No vacancies, 
Paris— 
Texas-Mexican— 


Western Texas— 


VIRGINIA 


Sast Hanover—Providence Forge (2), 
167; Burkeville, 138: Colonial Heights, 101; 
Providence (2), 198; Lawrenceville (2), 72; 
Milford, 142; Emporia (2) 183. 


Lexington— 


Montgomery—Montvale, 83: Fincastle 
(4), 230; Salem, 537; West End, 343; Pied- 
mont, 255: Iron Gate (5), 139: Fairlawn 
(2), 254; Castle Craig, 15; Campbell Me- 
morial, 52; Floyd, 161; Melrose, 335; White 
House, 15. 


Norfolk—Belle Haven and Powellton, 
155: Parkview, 139: Severn and Groves Me- 
morial, 177; Suffolk, 206; Wythe, 303. 


Potomae—Kenwood, 502: 
Grove and Hartwood, 111; 
Bethel, 14. 


Trinity, 507; 
Floris, 120; 


Roanoke—Halifax (°%), 254; Bethany, 90; 
Rurton Memorial, 114; Phenix (4), 432: 
Victoria (2), 174; Jehovah-Jireh, 55. 


West Hanover—Cumberland (3), 283; 
Tabor, 73; College, 340; Rockfish (2), 122. 


Winchester—Alleghany (3), 121; Falling 
Waters (3), 386; Romney, 305; Berryville 
(3), 338; Hancock (3), 294: Capon Bridge 
(4), 94 (student supply): Lost River (3), 
193 Bethany, 223. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluestone—Mullens, W. Va., 204. 
Greenbrier—White Sulphur, 202: Hinton, 
211; Huttonsville and Millcreek, 137: 
Frankford, Renick (4), 280; Philippi and 
Belington (2), 101. 

Kanawha— 
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Is 


ESUS CHRIST is losing out in some 
J vital areas of life. 

He is losing out in the interna- 
tional area as the two halves of the 
world pile up armaments against each 
other. 

He is losing out in the area of gov- 
ernment as states become the masters 
of their people, and as immorality 
reaches into high places. 

He is losing out in the home as the 
holy bond of matrimony weakens and 
often breaks under the attack of self- 
ishness, lust and irreligion. 


He is losing out in the world’s 
leading democracy as liquor and gam- 
bling eat like cancers into the social 
body and as men forget God in a mad 
rush for gold and for power. 


He is losing out in the church as in- 
terfaith relations deteriorate more than 
at any time in the lives of those now 
living. 

I shall not labor the chaotic condi- 
tion of our world or the tragic suffer- 
ing of millions. Suffice it to say that 
others far more competent than [I are 
quite as much concerned as I am. I 
heard Eric Johnston, whom I admire 
greatly, say recently to a small group 
that we face potentially the worst mili- 
tary crisis since Napoleon, the worst 
economic crisis since Adam Smith, and 
the worst challenge to civilization since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 


Lost Among the Magnitudes? 


How well is Christendom equipped 
to meet this challenge? 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, com- 
menting on present-day Protestantism, 
says that it is lost among the great 
magnitudes of this day as Trinity 
Church is lost among the skyscrapers 
of Wall Street. D. Elton Trueblood says 
that the Protestant laymen of today 
look to him like spectators in the 
church, instead of disciples. A writer 
in Theology Today says that Protestant 
laymen are saltless. If there is any 
worse adjective in the dictiaonry to ap- 
ply to a disciple of Jesus Christ than 
the word “saltless’’ I know not what 
it is, 


I have lived in Washington for 
thirty-eight years and can say with 
conviction that the voice of Prot- 
estantism is so weak that it is ordi- 
narily not heard on Capitol Hill. On 
the other hand, the voice of the 
Roman Catholic Church is both heard 
and respected. 


It was my privilege the other day to 
attend a dinner meeting called by a 


*Attorney-at-Law, Washingten. D. ¢., 
and former moderator of General As- 


cembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 
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the Church Ready? 


By WILBUR LA ROE, Jr.* 
& 


couple of Jewish leaders to which a 
few Protestants and Catholics were in- 
vited to discuss the Vatican issue. The 
consensus was that interfaith relation- 
ships have deteriorated more in the past 
few months than at any time in our 
lives. It was agreed that there has been 
too much vituperation regarding an is- 
sue which ought to be dealt with in a 
Christian manner. There was no at- 
tempt to soft-pedal the issue or to be- 
little the seriousness of the widening 
gulf. 

The plain truth is, of course, that 
with Christianity facing the greatest 
world challenge in modern history, it 
finds itself sorely divided and therefore 
quite incapable of meeting successfully 
the world challenge. 

I was startled recently to read a pub- 
lic statement to the effect that in the 
field of race relations the church is lag- 
ging behind industry, because there is 
less segregation in industry than there 
is in church. I repeat here what I have 
said elsewhere—that the two worst 
spots in the world for race prejudice 
are British South Africa and ‘Chris- 
tian’? United States of America. 


Many Do Not Measure Up? 


Clearly something is basically wrong. 
I do not believe that our ministers or 
our laymen, generally speaking, are 
measuring up to the challenge of this 
hour. Laymen are far too complacent 
and too generally lacking in evangelis- 
tic zeal, while our ministers to a large 
extent are still preaching conventional 
sermons at a time when the world is on 
fire. The average layman is not dem- 
onstrating a feeling of deep concern 
and there is not a sufficient note of 
urgency in the voice that comes from 
the pulpit. 


How can we expect our laymen to 
be inspired when there is no clarion 
call from the pulpit—no flaming ap- 
peal to help save our world? 


I heard a very pleasing sermon the 
other day. It was a sermon on kindness. 
We were told to be more considerate 
of others. We should be kind to the 
person who sits next to us on the bus. 
We should be neighborly. It was what 
one would call a sweet sermon, but it 
was preached in a very quiet way as 
if there were nothing much wrong with 
the world—no reference to the cruelty 
of race prejudice, no reference to our 
neighbors in Korea or in Czechoslo- 
vakia, no urgency in the voice of the 
speaker—exactly the same type of ser- 
mon that I heard in 1900, and on a 
subject we should have learned about 
pretty well in Sunday school. 

Nor are we training our Christian 





youth to be real disciples. [ have visited 
some of our so-called Christian colleges. 
It is my observation that religion is to 
some extent a side-show in these col- 
leges and that the curriculum is essen- 
tially secular with the course on Re- 
ligion usually at the end of the curricu- 
lum instead of making the Christian 
ethic a vital part of each course. We 
need to re-think the whole matter of 
Christian education in our colleges and 
also whether it is sound policy to fi- 
nance them on a slender shoe-string 
basis. If our youth do not have definite 
Christian training and convictions we 
can never have a virile Protestantism. 


Real Sacrifice Not Demanded 


And when we study our laymen we 
find on the whole a watered-down if not 
insipid type of Christian discipleship in 
which real sacrifice is not an ingredi- 
ent; a weak sort of discipleship in which 
there is little flaming zeal; a comfort- 
able type of discipleship in which there 
is more evidence of social conformity 
than of unqualified commitment. It 
would be most unfair to blame this 
condition on our ministers. But many 
of them seem quietly to accept it. Such 
a brand of discipleship can never, never 
measure up to the crying needs of this 
day. Nor will the conventional type of 
Protestant preaching put an end to this 
frightening inadequacy. 


God and prayer are not real to our 
laymen, 


A short time ago I argued a case be 
fore Judge Harold Medina, a truly great 
Christian judge. I would give anything 
if our ministers could instill into our 
laymen what someone has instilled into 
Harold Medina. He happens to be a 
classmate of mine and he has opened 
his heart to me about the part which 
God plays in his life. He has said in 
these columns that he never could have 
survived the communist trial if an Un- 
seen Person had not been sitting with 
him on the bench. More than once he 
had to declare a recess so that he could 
return to his chambers to pray, and he 
returned to the bench calm and strong. 
Why cannot God be made that real to 
all church members? And is not the 
church of tremendous value if it can 
give people a great faith and strength 
in time of need? 


Yor years I have watched the op- 
eration of Bible classes. Most of the 
members are older than Jesus was 
when he died. Many of them have 
gray hair. But they are sfill study- 
ing about Jesus and doing precious 
little about it. 

Are we going to spend our whole life 
studying about Jesus? I submit that by 
middle life we should have been thor- 
oughly converted to the gospel and so 








deeply in love with Jesus that we would 
think only in terms of action—winning 
others, fighting wrong, sending out mis- 
sionaries, building hospitals, visiting 
prisons. getting God-fearing men elected 
to public office, establishing the United 
Nations. One great trouble in the church 
today as that there is too much study 
and not enough action. 


More Than Spectators Needed 


My plea today is for a flaming evan- 
gelism in pulpit and in pew, an evan- 
gelism so sincere, so consecrated, so in- 


spired from above, so energized by pray- 
er, that people of all types and of all 
strata (not only the upper middle class) 
will be eager to join with us in the 
greatest cause known to man and the 
only cause that can save the world. 


Clearly we need a fresh appraisal of 
the quality of our discipleship. It is not 
fair to him that we should be disin- 
clined to tell others what he has done 
for us; it is not fair to him that minis- 
ters should continue to preach prosaic 
and conventional sermons at a time 


when the whole world is jittery. That 
is why I plead with all the earnestness 
I possess for a re-examination of the 
quality of our discipleship and the ef- 
fectiveness of our evangelism. 


May a loving God be very near to 
all of us, both ministers and laymen, 
as we strive very earnestly and with 
prayer, and with penitence, and perhaps 
with tears in our eyes, to get a new vi- 
sion of the relevancy of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the crying needs of a 
sick and frightened world. 


Protestant Lenten List 


1. WORLD FAITH IN ACTION, Ed. 
by Charles T. Leber. No one can un- 
derstand the glory of contemporary and 
recent Christianity apart from the mis- 
sionary movement. Here is a frank and 
illuminating appraisal of that movement 
which, in spite of the darkness, gives 
glimpses of light from many directions. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00. 


2. SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY, 
by George A. Buttrick. Some books deal 
with the basis of Christian belief and 
some with the life of devotion, but 
George Buttrick’s book deals with both 
and deals with them together. It is 
both reverent and sound. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.75. 

3. THE ONE CHURCH, by Clarence 
T. Craig. Our time has been marked 
both by a better understanding of the 
New Testament teaching about Chris- 
tian unity and by a courageous effort to 
achieve unity. Dr. Craig brings these 
two subjects together with scholarly 
skill. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.00. 


4. ONE MOMENT WITH GOD, by 
Edward L. R. Elson. A new type of 
devotional guide for daily prayer and 
meditation. The treatment is not trite. 
It should be highly satisfactory for the 
use of men and women in the armed 
force. Doubleday and Co., $1.25. 


5. GO INQUIRE OF THE LORD, by 
Gerald Kennedy. This book represents 
some of the best preaching of one of 
the best preachers of our day. Here 
are sermons which are free from the 
ordinary sermonic marks that make so 
mizny sermons dull reading. Harpers, 
$1.50. 


6. THE MODERN RIVAL OF CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH, by Georgia Harkness. 
The real rivals of the Christian faith 
are not other world religions, but rather 
the various forms of secularism all 
about us in our common life. Georgia 
Harkness knows this better than most. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.75. 

7. RELIGIOUS FAITH AND WORLD 
CULTURE, Ed. by William Loos. The 
educational work of the Church Peace 
Union is both demonstrated and justi- 
fied by this book. Famous men of 
many faiths, including both Martin Bu- 
ber and Father D’Arcy write the chap- 
ters, but William Loos has given the 
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contributions a real unity. 


Hall, $5.00. 


8. RUFUS JONES SPEAKS TO OUR 
TIME, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Rufus M. Jones, who died in 1948, was 
one of the great men of our generation. 
He wrote fifty-six books. Now his long 
time friend, Dr. Fosdick, does a splendid 
job of producing a Jones anthology. 
Macmillan, $4.00. 


9. THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE, by 
W. Norman Pittenger. Whatever view 
Christians take of the Eucharist, no one 
can doubt the importance of this rite 
in Christian history. Here is a reverent 
and thorough examination of the entire 
subject. Oxford, $3.00. 


10. THE LIFE OF THE SOUL, by 
Samuel H. Miller. This book is ideal 
for Lenten reading. It should be read 
slowly and devoutly, as well as thought- 


Prentice- 


fully. It is far removed from the super- 
ficial manuals of comfort. Harpers, 
$2.00. 


11. DEEP IS THE HUNGER, by 
Howard Thurman. Whatever Howard 
Thurman writes is unconventional, but 
the very unconventionality of his writ- 
ing demands the reader’s attention. 
This book is no exception. Each medi- 
tation is short and none is padded. 
Harpers, $2.50. 


ON .COMMITTEE 


Each year when the Lenten List 
is selected, it is customary to have 
a “Bookseller Committee” 
amine the 25 choices of the 
“selector” and to vote for titles 
which members of this committee 
believe have the largest sales possi- 
bilities.. Carolyn W. George, book 
buyer of the Presbyterian Book 
Store, Richmond, was named to the 
comunittee this year.. Mrs. George 
and the committee believe these 
books, as numbered above, will have 
the greatest appeal: Numbers 2, 3, 
8, 10, 19, and finally, 26, the True- 
blood book which the committee 
added to the list. 


to ex- 


12. QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK, by 
Robert J. McCracken. The minister of 
the Riverside Church of New York 
knows what problems are uppermost in 
the minds of modern men and women 
and he addresses himself with rare di- 
rectness to these problems. Harpers, 
$2.50. 


13. THIS IS THE DAY, by Theodore 
Parker Ferris. Here is strong and per- 
suasive preaching from one of the chief 
pulpits of America, that of Trinity 
Church, Boston. The whole book is ex- 
pressed in the present tense and speaks 
to our conditions. Wilcox & Follett 
Co., $2.50. 


14. CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE OF 
GOD, by J. Harry Cotton. Here is 
thinking which is philosophically sound 
and religiously centered, written by a 
man who is both a highly successful 
teacher of philosophy and an unapolo- 
getic Christian. The central problems 
of knowledge are faced. Macmillan, 
$2.75. 

15. THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
IRRELIGIOUS, by George Hedley. It 
has long been supposed that supersti- 
tions are chiefly or solely found among 
the devout, and the pagans have usually 
taken the offensive in this battle. Now 
George Hedley reverses the field and 
does it most effectively. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


16. JUDAISM AND MODERN MAN, 
by Will Herberg. The pen of Will Her- 
berg is new to most American readers, 
but he will soon be well known among 
the more perceptive. Having long been 
a seeker, Herberg has returned to a 
vital Jewish faith. His study is illumi- 
nating to a thoughtful Christian. Far- 
rar, Straus and Young, $4.00. 


17. YOUR CHURCH AND YOU, by 
Kred P. Corson. A generous and zealous 
presentation of the place of the church 
in our society, particularly with regard 
to the responsibilities of the individual 
to his church and the contributions he 
might make. The book would serve ad- 
mirably in a discussion group. Winston, 
$2.50. 

18. MAN AND STATE, by Eivind 
Berggrav. A great church leader who 
has known, in his own experience, what 
the power of the state can mean, writes 
fully and carefully of the _ relations 
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which exist as well as those which ought 
to exist between church and state and 
individual man. Muhlenberg Press, 
$4.00. 

19. A MAN CALLED PETER, by 
Catherine Marshall. The death of the 
man who glorified the office of Chap- 
lain to the United States Senate almost 
ceases to be a loss when the impact of 
his charming and dedicated life goes on 
through such a book as that which his 
widow has7- written. McGraw-Hill, 
$3.50. 

20. LADDER OF LIGHT, by Harold 
B. Walker. Any Lenten reader, who 
is willing to have his inspiration deep- 
ened by intellectual honesty and sharp- 
ness of expression, will be helped by 
chis book from the pastor of a great 
modern church in a famous American 
suburb. Revell, $2.25. 


21. A BETTER HOPE, by Charles 
Ray Goff. The ministry of Charles Goff 
is unique in American Protestantism. 
He stays in the middle of one of the 
world’s largest and noisiest cities and 
loves it. There he preaches to the 
changing crowds as he would to the 
people of a village. This book tells us 
what he says. Revell, $2.00. 

22. LOVE IS NO LUXURY, by Mar- 
jory Louise Bracher. Here is a book 
in which it is refreshingly evident that 
the author knows what she is writing 
about. The meaning and purpose of a 
Christian family are told simply, but 
with critical insight. This is far re- 
moved from the average run of love 
and marriage books. Muhlenberg Press, 
$1.50. 


23. THE COMING OF AGE OF 
CHRISTIANITY, Ed. by Sir James Mar- 
chant. Those who believe that Chris- 
tianity is an old religion, near its death, 
will be jolted by this book if they have 
the honesty to read it. Great minds of 
our time here present Christianity as 
coming into its full power. Henry 
Regnery Company, $2.50. 

24. THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS, 
By Jerry Voorhis. If the Christian 
Revolution is to occur, Christian men 
and women must penetrate common life 
at many points. It is obvious that poli- 
tics is one of these points. Jerry Voor- 
his shows how it may be done. Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.75. 


25. PROTESTANT THOUGHT IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Ed. by 
Arnold S. Nash. The editor of this 
volume has performed a valuable serv- 
ice in collecting and directing a very 
strong team to show the new vitality in 
theological thinking in our time. There 
are no weak chapters in the collection. 
Macmillan, $3.75. 


Added by the Committee 

26..THE LIFE WE PRIZE, by D. 
Elton Trueblood. This new Trueblood 
book is a bold, ringing proclamation of a 
day of life that can and must endure. 
This is the book to read to know some- 
thing about our precious heritage—how 
we can put it to work—how it can set us 
free! Harpers, $2.50. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
says: “‘It’s a daisy! To make 
the jump from high school to 
college less of a feat and more 
of a smooth transition, advise 
your students to look through 
Going-to-College Handbook... . 
Gives a good picture of campus 
life and problems, plus a list of 


scholarship opportunities. ”’ 


NOW... for every high school student 


Before National Christian College Day, April 27 


Last fall you gave Volume 6 of the Going-to-College Hand- 
book to your students already in college and those entering 
for the first time. 


Did you also give it to high school students? 


If not, this is the time to distribute it to those young people for 
they are getting ready for final decisions about that important ques- 


tion of where to enroll. 


VOLUME 6 features: 
@ Presbyterian Colleges of America 
@ Information about choice scholarships and fellowships 
@ Bishop Stephen C. Neill’s great challenge to personal discipline: 
“WHAT THE AMERICAN STUDENT NEEDS MOST” 
@ COLLEGE BOARD guidance from young people on: 


— Making a Good Start — Choosing a College 
— The College Student’s Greatest Problem, etc., etc. 


ORDER now FOR THOSE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY: Single copy, 50c; 2-9, 35c; 10-19, 30c; 20 or more, 25c each 
(Postage paid where cash accompanies order. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS @ 1 N. 6th St. © Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send us for our community’s high school students, the follow- 
ing number of copies of Volume 6 of the Going-to-College Handbook 
(published first last fall): (circle one) 


200 150 100 75 60 50 40 30 20 


Order sent in by. . 


Address . 


I i NN 6. gd arcare tia hierar eb aSik dK WDD Church . . 


i SS sein S Glen poi RRR alain te atelere Enclosed $ 
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EDITORIAL 





Retire (!) to a New Job 


Clarence S. Johnson, who is directing 
our church’s Program of Progress, gets 
a well-deserved tribute in a recent issue 
of Presbyterian Life. There, in an arti- 
cle by Elton Trueblood, “A Christian 
Cannot Retire,” the story, well known 
to Southern Presbyterians, is re-told— 
how Mr. Johnson “retired” from a big 
business job two years ago to take over 
the direction of the Program of Pro- 
gress. 

On this theme, Dr. 
for the abolition of “the concept of 
retirement.”’ “Christians,’’ he _ says, 
“should be people who rule out retire- 
ment as un-Christian and absurd. This 
does not mean that a man necessarily 
goes on with the same secular job until 
he dies, but rather than he faces life 
with the expectation of change.’’ 

Coming then to his major point, Dr. 
Trueblood 


Trueblood calls 


ealls for the sort of institu- 


tion that Southern Presbyterians al- 
ready have—a school of the lay minis-~ 
try. While our Assembly’s Training 


School is fundamentally what he is call- 
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ing for, it would have to be adapted 


slightly to provide what Trueblood 
thinks is needed: 
“The training provided should be 


highly flexible. Some older men might 
come for an intensive course of six 
weeks, while others ought to remain for 
a semester or a year—or even more. 
It is reasonable to expect much more 
rapid advance in such work than is 
found in the average undergraduate 
level, because the motivation is much 
more intense and clear. 

“The business man who finds a great 
thrill in the prospect of teaching the 
Bible to his fellow-laymen will already 
be interested before he starts. 

“The ideal would be to fashion each 
person’s course differently, according to 
his needs and hopes. Farmers might 
come more easily in the winter, teachers 
more conveniently in the summer. 

“Above all, we must provide a train- 
ing center in which those of mature 
years and secular experience are not 
made to feel queer as they engage in 
Christian studies. They must feel that 
the place and the plan are made for 
them and that their kind of ministry, 
far from being odd, is perfectly natural, 
once the gospel is taken seriously.” 


Strange Kind of Communism! 


We were taken severely to task by 
one of the Fundamentalist organs re- 
cently because we published the stimu- 
lating series of articles by John C. Ben- 
nett on Christianity and Communism 
(Jan. 14, 21, 28). Despite the fact that 
the articles made the author’s 
basic opposition to Communism and his 
life-long commitment to the Christian 
way and the Christian faith, neverthe- 
less, the fact that we carried the series. 
it was explained to the paper’s readers, 
proved that we were pro-Communist. 
All this, of course, overlooked the basic 
purpose of the articles and took into 
account nothing which they said. 
the fact that we 
contributors to our columns to express 
opinions with which we may not agree 


clear 


Moreover, allow 


at all is so far from the practice of our 
critic as not to be understood. Though 
an occasional writer may suggest other- 
wise, we are not afraid that the Truth 
will be defeated in a fair consideartion 
or in the long run. So, we decline to 
make eontributor’s thought 
form to our own Opinion as to where 
the Truth is to be found. 


every con- 


Doubtless it is an honor to be singled 
out for such criticism. It is interesting, 


however, to see what good company we 


are in. The first publication in which 
we saw the series carried was The 


Record, official organ of the conserva- 
tive Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
Other publications, almost all of which 
are official organs. which purchased the 
series for use in their columns include 
these: 

METHODIST: The Methodist Woman, 
Motive, Virginia Methodist Advocate. 

LUTHERAN: The Lutheran (United), 
Lutheran Standard (American). 

BAPTIST: Young People. 


PRESBYTERIAN: OUTLOOK, Pres- 





byterian Life. 

EPISCOPAL: 
Churchman. 

CONGREGATIONAL - CHRISTIAN: 
Advance. 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN: 
Gospel Messenger. 

DISCIPLES: Christian Evangelist. 

CHURCH OF GOD: Gospel Trumpet. 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED: 
The Messenger. 

EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETH. 
REN: Telescope Messenger. 

We feel somewhat flattered that THE 
OUTLOOK was the publication selected 
out of such a list to be made the scape- 
goat for such a false charge. 


The 


Living Church, 


Your Pastor’s Car for ’52-’53 


Ralph A. Felton, Drew Seminary pro- 
fessor, made a suggestion to a group of 
ministers recently which they may have 
difficulty carrying out, as much as they 
would like to see it accomplished. 

Dr. Felton said every church ought to 
pay its pastor’s car expense—that it 
should require of the minister an ac- 
curate record on a monthly or quarterly 
basis and reimburse him per-mile for 
the use of the car in line with his work. 
He pointed out that such a record is 
not too difficult to keep. Many a man 
who works for government agencies or 
business firms keeps one. Farmers 
know it is done, for the country agent, 
4-H Club workers and others follow the 
practice. Why should the church pena- 
lize the pastor by making him pay this 
congregational expense out of his own 
pocket or else make him, whether he 
wants to do so or not, confine his visit- 
ing and other use of the car to a mini- 
mum because he has to pay the full 
cost. 

Many a pastor has figuratively run 
the wheels off many a car carrying peo- 
ple to meetings, to hospitals, going here 
and there on business simply because he 
was the minister. But, after all, he is 
the minister and the 
congregation ought to pay the expense. 

This item ought to show up in tke 
budgets for the new year, possibly in- 
cluding the replacing the car 
rather than a minimum 6c to 7c per 
mile for its actual operation. 

With a 
have to 


congregation’s 


cost of 


conscience are 
going to see to this, 
though.. Most pastors, understand- 
ably enough, will not press for it. 


Laymen 
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Number 39 in a series on the Ten Commandments 


DEGREES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


The Meaning of Better and Worse 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Luke 12:47, 48. Larger Catechism 
q. 151. 


tinged with evil, and the best in 

us is so immeasurably far from 
the goodness of God, that some Chris- 
tian thinkers have denied any real mean- 
ing, in God’s eyes, to our human terms 
“better”? and ‘‘worse.’’ If it is a dark 
night out, what difference whether one 
star shines, or none? 

Our chureh, however, teaches that 
there is a real meaning in ‘‘better’’ and 
“worse.’”” The Shorter Catechism puts 
the question this way: ‘‘Are all trans- 
gressions of the law equally heinous?” 
and answers it: ‘Some sins in them- 
selves and by reason of several aggrava- 
tions are more heinous in the sight of 
God than others.’’ The Larger Cate- 
chism does not leave it at this, but goes 
into some interesting detail to explain 
what it is that makes some sins worse 
than others. 

1. These ‘‘aggravations’’ or features 
that make sins more sinful, arise first of 
all from the ‘‘persons offending.’’ It 
is bad to get drunk; but it is worse for 
the President of a college than for the 
janitor. It is wrong to tell a lie; but it 
is worse for a Christian than for a 
heathen, for the Christian knows better 
and aims better. Any sin is worse fo) 
aman with qualities of leadership than 
for a man on Skid Row, for the man on 
Skid Row is not likely to lead as many 
astray by his example. 

2. Again, the ‘‘parties offended’ make 
a difference in the seriousness of the 
sin. To sin against God is worse than 
against man. To sin against those to 
whom we have special obligations is 
worse than sinning against those to 
whom we have less; for instance, mur- 
dering your child, or your parents, is 
a specially mean kind of murder, as any- 
one can see. Sins that affect a large 
number of people are worse than when 
against only one. 


T HE BEST that is in man is so 


’ 


3. One offense in itself may be worse 
than another. For example, a_ sin 
“against the express letter of the law’’ 
is said to be worse than one not directly 
and specifically prohibited. The fathers 
of 1648 were probably not intending a 
mere verbal legal technicality at this 
Point. For a man may break one of the 
Commandments quite innocently (rela- 
tively speaking) without realizing he is 
doing so. For instance, a minister, who 
knows very well that killing is wrong, 
may shorten his own life unduly, or 
even injure the health of his family, 
just by not taking proper physical care 
of himself or them. But neither the 
law nor the normal conscience would 
blame him for eating too fast as they 
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would for shooting himself, even though 
both acts might be fatal. Or again, 
some sins break many commandments, 
they are multiple sins and therefore so 
much the worse. A sin against a clear 
conviction of conscience is far worse 
than one where the conscience has not 
yet been educated; for example, it was 
worse for King David to marry Bath- 
sheba than to marry Haggith, Abital 
and Eglah, because he didn’t have any 
conscience at all about polygamy but he 
did have some conscience about adul- 
tery. Then, a sin without malice is not 
so wicked as the same sin with malice. 
Any sin is worse if it has a mean mo- 
tive. 

4. Sins are made worse also, it is said, 
by the circumstances in which they are 
committed. A man sitting in church, 
during the sermon, scheming on the 
best way to lie himself out of a jam, 
is surely the worse for being so rascally 
at that particular time. A woman who 
would pass on a malicious bit of gossip 
just after taking Communion is clearly 
committing a worse sin than if she said 
the spiteful thing after long absence 
from church. (This is no argument 
against church-going! ) Any sin that 
provokes others to sin is worse than the 
same sin committed without others’ 
knowledge, for the man who sins in pub- 
lic is both sinner and Satan at the same 
time. 

HE FATHERS of 1648, living in a 
dark and violent age, were not 
sunny-minded men. Their minds 


ran more naturally on vice than on 
virtue. Sven today, the perennial ten- 
dency of man to over-praise himself, the 
habit of excusing away all our misdo- 
ings, makes the Fathers’ stress on sin 
a healthy one. Nevertheless, we can 
use their same logic to see that as there 
are degrees of “bad’’ so there are de- 
grees of ‘‘good.’’ There is such a thing 
as better in the sight of God, as well as 
‘“‘more heinous.”” There is such a thing 
as improvement of character, improve- 
ment of community. 

The serious reader is invited to think 
this out. Take the Larger Catechism 
and run through the ‘‘aggravations’”’ in 
reverse. Some acts, we can say, either 
in themselves or by reason of several 
special features, are more praise-worthy 
in the sight of God than others. If it is 
worse for the President to be drunk 
than for the janitor, it may also be more 
credit to the janitor to stay sober. If 
it is worse to sin against persons close 
to us, then an act may be better and 
better in proportion to the distance of 
the ‘obligation’? we have. As Jesus 
peinted out, anybody will love his 
friends, but only the sons of God will 
love their enemies. If it is right to 
obey a clear Commandment, it is better 
to see and live by the more subtle im- 
plications of that Commandment. If it 
is right to be good, it is still better to 
set a good example. 

Just as badness reaches its lowest 
level when it urges or lures others into 
evil, so goodness reaches its highest 
level when it becomes contagious. Mak- 
ing it easy for another to do wrong, or 
—worse—to want to do wrong, is to be 
that person’s Satan; but making even 
one other person want to do good is to 
be, for that person, a messenger of God. 


NOTE—-Next week’s installment will 
bring this series to a close.—Eds. 





He Loved All Kinds of Peuple 


OR SHEER JOY you can scarcely 

match the experience of St. 

Francis of Assisi. He enjoyed 
God and he enjoyed people. He was so 
grateful to God for his conversion and 
transformation that he never ceased 
giving praise. He lived on this earth 
only 44 years, from 1182 to 1226, but 
from the moment of his awakening to 
the drawing of his last breath, his words 
and his deeds were a continuing stream 
of thanksgiving. 


Francis loved people, all kinds of peo- 
ple. He loved people with self-giving 
concern for them and with radiant satis- 
faction at being with them. His tender 
care of lepers fills one with awe at such 
deep compassion. “very beggar he 
recognized as a holy temple of God, 
worthy to be treated with respect and 
reverence. He really loved his enemies, 
even when they abused him and pelted 
him with stones. 


God’s Living Letters 


His love of nature has rarely been 
equaled. He entered into companion- 
ship with the birds and talked with 
them as with other friends. He gloried 
in flowers and in the moon and in the 
sun. Everywhere he found evidence of 
the outreaching, immeasurable love of 
God. 

His life is a glowing illustration of 
the truth later expressed by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: ‘“‘Let me go where’er 
I will, I hear a skyborn music still. It 
sounds from all things old, it sounds 
from all things young, from all that’s 
fair, from all that’s foul, peals out a 
cheerful song. In the darkest, 
meanest things, there alway, alway 
something sings.”’ 

Because Francis enjoyed God and 
nature and people, he was extraordi- 
narily free from selfishness. He was a 
genius of the spirit, a God-intoxicated 
troubadour, and one of the most Christ- 
like of all followers of our Lord. 


By Kirby Page 








appointment of a U. S. ambassador to 
the Vatican.’’ Assembly’s Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson of Chicago 
urged a union of the three major Pres- 
byterian bodies—United, U. S., and U. 
S. A. Any merger, he emphasized, must 
be on the basis of ‘‘equals coming to- 
gether.” 


CHURCH NEWS 





Men’s Council Now 


Has 1,637 Chapters 


Presbyterian, USA, News Letter 


Thomas FE. Whiteman 
Named New President 


More than 1,500 registered delegates 
attended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian men re- 
cently in Chicago. At this meeting Paul 
Moser, executive secretary, reported 
that there are now 1,637 chapters of 
the Council, representing a constituency 
of 175,000 laymen. Delegates adopted 
as their major project for the year “un- 
dergirding of a $12,000,000 building 
fund campaign for new church develop- 
ment and for theological seminaries.’’ 
A resolution was adopted declaring 
“clear and unequivocal opposition to the 


Other speakers at the Chicago meet- 
ing (above) included Thomas E. White- 
man, of Greenwich, Conn., who was 
elected new president of the Council. 
He urged Presbyterian laymen to begin 
a campaign of civic righteousness to 
“shock” the nation out of its “blissful 
siesta.”’ He suggested that every dele- 
gate take an active part in politics and 
that each of the Council’s 1,637 units 
try to elect at least one member to pub- 
lic office. James W. Clarke, St. Louis 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N.C. 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 
Applications now being received 
for 1952-53 
Write: 

MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 
President 


STILLMAN 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 











COLLEGE 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 

@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Snmuel Rurney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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Educational Excellence. Christian Emphasis. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 








Write for catalog. Box B—R Maxton, N. C. 








KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational @® Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Fully accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business 
education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, 
(2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 











PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Transfer, 
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pastor, accused laymen of “defaulting” 
in their support of religion. ‘‘Nomina] 
membership,” he said, is reducing Ro- 
man Catholicism, Judaism and Protes- 
tantism to ‘‘the mere level of festival] 
or occasional religion.” 


Dulles Calls to ‘‘Love Neighbor” 
In U. S. International Relations 


John Foster Dulles, American ambas- 
sador-at-large and architect of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty, told the Chicago 
laymen’s convention (above) that 
“never before has the United States 
needed so badly to apply the principle 
of ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ in international 
relations as it does now.” Mr. Dulles 
said the Soviet Union suffered “its 
greatest defeat’’ in postwar conference 
history when moral law joined forces 
with technical skill to fashion the Jap- 
anese pact. ‘‘Moral law,’’ he said, ‘‘does 
not of itself bring order and well-being 
into human affairs. In that respect, 
moral law is like the physical law. 
Waterfalls do not of themselves produce 
electric power. There needs to be co- 
operation between those who are trained 
in theology and those who are trained 
in worldly affairs so that they have the 
background of knowledge and the tech- 
nical skills needed to put moral force 
into the practical service of mankind.” 


Blake and Proffitt 
Report Relief Needs 


Assembly’s Stated Clerk Eugene Car- 
son Blake and David Proffitt, last year’s 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, reported recently on 
their five-week round-the-world journey 
in behalf of the One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing. On different occasions the two men 
have sketched relief needs as seen in 
Korea, India, Pakistan, Syria and Ger- 
many. Dr. Blake said the high point 
of the trip came when, standing near 
the ruined inn of the Good Samaritan 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
he realized more than ever before, how 
desperately the world needed the recon- 
ciling, sacrificial love taught by, and in- 
carnate in, Jesus Christ. Refurees— 
men, women, and little children—in 
Korea, India, Pakistan and the Near 
East, need shelter, clothes and bread. 
Most of all they need the Bread of Life, 
without which they are doomed to bit- 
terness and hopelessness. 
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Plans Continue for 
Missions Celebration 

The sesquicentennial celebration of 
presbyterian national missions will be 
ushered in with a rally in Madison 


Square Garden in New York, during the . 


General Assembly, May 27. A delega- 
tion from the U. S. church is expected 
to attend and be recognized, and again 
at a business session Tuesday morning. 
The premiere showing of the new film, 
“And Now Tomorrow,” is scheduled for 
one of the night sessions, portraying the 
history of national missions. Two books 
are also to be published. One of these, 
is by Hermann N. Morse, ‘‘From Frontier 
to Frontier,’”’ and another by Professor 
Clifford Drury of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, ‘‘Presbyterian Pano- 
rama.” The novel, “Doctor in Buck- 
skin,” by T. D. Allen (Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Dimmitt—Mr. Dimmitt is secre- 
tary of the Sesquicentennial committee) 
dealing with the life of Marcus Whit- 
man, missionary to the Oregon territory 
in the 1830s, appeared last fall. 


Institute Will Move from 
New York to Chicago 

The Presbyterian Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, with headquarters at 
the Presbyterian Labor Temple, will 
move on June 1 to McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Chicago, according to 
an announcement by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The Institute is de- 
signed to help ministers improve the 


church’s ministry to the industrialized 
community by affording them an oppor- 
tunity to study firsthand in factories and 
manufacturing areas. Seminars for 
ministers and summer ministers-in-in- 
dustry have been featured. In earlier 
years the summer program, from June 
1 through Labor Day, has been held in 
Pittsburgh, with seminary’ students 
working principally in the steel indus- 
ties. More than 600 ministers have par- 
ticipated in the program since it was 
begun in 1945. 
WALTON W. RANKIN. 
Philadelphia. 


Women’s Council Hits 


Election Measure 


Georgia News Letter 


The Georgia Council of Church Wo- 
men recently branded a bill adopted by 
the state legislature ‘‘nothing less than 
a shameful effort to concentrate com- 
plete political power in the hands of one 
man and his supporters and to deprive 
the people of the right to express the 
slightest opposition.’’ Adoption of the 
bill came about when legislators gave in 
before the blows of the Talmadge whip 
and overwhelmingly approved an Elec- 
tor Bill which, in effect, releases Geor- 
gia presidential electors from responsi- 
bility to heed the wishes of the people 


who have named them. Arguing that 
the measure merely legalizes what is al- 
ready permissible, its backers admit 
that it is designed to counteract the 
Truman wing which is forcing a break- 
down of segregation and is ‘‘foisting’’ 
the F. E. P. C. on the South. The bill 
will allow the names of the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates 
to be removed from the ballot and 
the transfer of power to arbitrate elec- 
tion disputes from the secretary of stata 
to a board of three (governor, attorney 
general and comptroller general). 
Other measures introduced for action 
include protection for perpetual care 
funds by a new state cemetery board 
and a bill requiring a three-day waiting 
period between the application for a 
marriage license and the date of its 
issue. 
State Council of Churches 
Nearer Organization Date 

Steps toward realization of a 
State Council of Churches are going for- 
ward. A recent state-wide meeting of 
the provisional committee, with 14 
Presbyterians, U. S., present, saw agree- 
ment on what is to be done next: (1) 
secure ratification of the constitution by 
the denominations: (2) have denomina- 
tional representatives officially ap- 
pointed; (3) provide adequate finances 
for an operating budget. When as 
many as five communions have taken 
these steps, the council will be or- 
ganized. Rembert A. Sisson, Methodist 








THE MODERN RIVAL OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


An Analysis of Secularism 


Georgia Harkness. Clearly and 
without compromise, Dr. Harkness 
shows the price we are paying for 
our concession to the “spirit of the 
age’’—-secularism—and how the 
Christian must face and defeat this 
encroaching danger. $2.75 











Books For Our Day 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE 


Roy L. Smith. How to apply the 
practical laws of the spirit for daily 
guidance in purposeful living. ‘‘De- 
signed to give . . a deeper insight 
into the great religious themes of 
our faith. Minister and lay- 
men alike might well adopt this 
book for daily devotions.’’—Ad- 
wance. 352 Pages. Pocket Size. 


$1.50 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 


Winfred E. Garrison. Here Dr. 
Garrison states clearly what the 
Protestant faith is, and is not— 
shows its message and meaning for 
men and women today. A vital and 
essential book for every Protestant 
who would carry the evangelical 
witness forward in a world which so 
deeply needs it. $2.75 


. and published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 


AT YOUR PRESBYTERIAN BOOKSTORE 





THE SEVEN WORDS 


Clovis G. Chappell. Seven inspiring 
and challenging messages which 
draw out the deep significance of 


Christ’s words from the Cross. 


Here every reader can find the full 
meaning for himself of the ministry 
of Jesus—and fresh understanding 
of the triumph of Easter. $1 
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district superintendent, said such a 
council of churches has long been a 
dream of church leaders in Georgia who 
have witnessed the effectiveness of such 
councils in 39 other states and know its 
need here. 


Local Church Seen as 
Focal Point in Stewardship 

“The place where the stewardship 
program of the entire church stands or 
falls is the local church,” says Chester 
F. Monk, Savannah pastor, in a booklet 
recently distributed throughout’ the 
synod. Other comments, taken from an 
address originally delivered to steward- 
ship leaders in the synod, include: ‘In 
presbyteries where there is a_ vital 
stewardship there is also 
growth”: “Where a church has been di- 
verted to ‘looking for skeletons,’ stew- 
ardship progress has badly lagged’’; 


program, 


and ‘‘Presbyteries, when they emphasize 
‘specials’ and disregard ‘general’ (or 
undesignated) benevolences, eventually 
find the local work starved of support 
and stewardship progress is missing or 
badly stunted. ‘‘These observations are 
well pointed up by personal observa- 
tions, charts, 
tables. 


graphs and_e statistical 


Student Groups and 
Leaders Hold Meeting 

Synod’s Westminster Fellowship held 
its annual conference recently at Geor- 
gia Teacher’s College near Statesboro, 
with Fielding Russell, of the college 
faculty, as director, and Margaret Mc- 
Rae, Agnes Scott student, as moderator. 
Albert Kissling, Jacksonville pastor, 
gave a series of addresses, and Presi- 
dent Sam Burney Hay of Stillman Col- 
spoke on “The South’s Opportunities 
and Privileges.”’ 


OF Little ‘ |Jatients 


BY RENEE ZINDWER, M. D. 


This new book by a practicing physician 
contains 23 precious drawings and 23 heart- 


warming stories about little children 


have been entrusted io her care. Gay 
not giddy, serious but not sad, OF LITTLE 
PATIENTS provides new insight into 


minds and hearts of youngsters. 


A JOHN KNOX PRESS BOOK 


who 


$1.95 











Disciples Minister Features 
“Successful Marriages” Emphasis 


For more than twenty-one years, 
Robert Burns, minister of the Peach- 
tree Christian Church, Atlanta, has had 
a part in a large number of successful 
marriages. On a recent Sunday, the 
first couples he married joined several 
hundred others in the twenty-first an- 
nual ‘‘Wedding Bells’? service in the 
church. This service dramatizes the 
ehurch’s continuing responsibility to 
couples who begin their homes under its 
ministry. Having performed more than 
2,100 ceremonies, Dr. Burns holds three 
conferences with the couple before the 
service and requires a promise to return 
for another conference a month after 
the honeymoon. Further help is of- 
fered the couple by a physician who is 
secured and recommended by the church. 
Dr. Burns urges newlyweds to bring 
their problems to him before going to 
a lawyer or relatives. It was this 
‘‘Wedding Bells” service that served as 
a model for a scene in the movie, ‘‘I’d 
Climb the Highest Mountain,’ filmed in 
North Georgia. 


Miscellany 


Efforts are being made to _ raise 
$2,000,000 to complete the interior of 
the new St. Joseph’s hospital in an effort 
to meet minimum hospital requirements 
for a city the size of Atlanta. Though 
the city ranks first in the Southeast by 
many standards, it stands fifth in the 
number of hospital beds per thousand 


patients. More than 700 people 
attended Emory University’s recent 
ministers week program. . . . The 
Georgia Council of Church Women 


voted recently to provide free will con- 





but 


the 





Order today from your 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK 
STORES 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


Box 1020, Dallas 1, Tex. 





tributions for “‘loans’’ to mental pa. 
tients who are often without funds 
when dismissed from hospitals. The 
loan is repayable or becomes a gift, 
depending upon the patient’s need. 


D. MAC BROWN. 
Atlanta. 


PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH 





Westward the Women 


If there are any doubts as to the en. 
durance of women and the part they 
played in the settlement of the Amer- 
ican West, this picture (an MGM re- 
lease) will dispel them. It is the story 
of the incredible courage and fortitude 
of a wagon train of pioneer women, so 
well told that it surely will interest 
women in any audience and should elicit 
some admiration from the men.  Be- 
eause of its historical value, it can be 
classified as family entertainment. The 
reference to “good women” and their 
importance in hewing out a new com- 
munity is a satisfying factor. 

Briefly, the plot is this: A godly man, 
Roy Whitman, had settled in a fertile 
valley in California and attracted to the 
region many men desiring to join in his 
enterprise. Since he wanted to see 
“Whitman’s Valley” flourishing and dot- 
ted with family homesteads, he decided 
to go to Chicago and bring back wives 
for the farmers. His specification was 
that they be good women, and he set 
about his quest by hiring the best scout 
available to guide them back safely to 
“Whitman’s Folly.” The task proved 
to be an arduous one. The epic adven- 
tures of this trek furnish the greater 
part of the picture. Because of the de- 
fection of some men hired to drive the 
train, the women go through back- 
breaking ordeals, fight Indians, fire and 
flood, stop animal stampedes, endure 
hunger and thirst, bring wagons over 
cliffs, witness death and _ birth—but, 
with dogged courage, make it to the 
valley, even though Whitman dies on 
the way. 

“Westward the Women!” may be 
termed a ‘‘wholesome western.” It is 
well acted throughout, taking place on 
the actual trail of the ‘‘Forty-Niners,” 
in the rugged vastness of the West. 
Choral and instrumental music gives an 
excellent background. The photography 
is unusually effective. FOR: Family. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Paul, A Prisoner for Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 9, 1952 
Acts 20:17-24; Phil. 3:4b-17. 


Our lesson committee has chosen this 
week two autobiographical passages in 
which the most influential Christian of 
all times reveals some of his compelling 
ideals, not only as a minister, but also 
as one on whom Christ has laid his 
hand. 


I. His Ideals as a Minister 


Some of Paul’s ideals as a minister 
are set forth in the address which he 
made to the elders of the church in 
Ephesus. 

Paul had labored in this great city, 
the fourth largest in the Roman Em- 
pire, for three years, a longer period 
than he had remained in any other 
locality. A riot, stirred up by mer- 
chants who were suffering economic loss 
because of the rapid spread of the gos- 
pel, threw the city into an uproar and 
brought Paul’s ministry there to an end. 
Some months later, on his way to Jeru- 
salem with a generous gift for the im- 
poverished Christians in that city, he 
stopped at Miletus, the port of Ephesus, 
and sent for the elders of the Ephesian 
church, to whom he delivered the ad- 
dress which is summarized for us in 
Acts 20:18-35. 

In the paragraph chosen for our 
study he reminds them of the nature of 
his ministry among them. Almost 
every word of Luke’s brief summary is 
significant. 

What was his ministry? It was 
primarily a ministry of service. A 
ministry of service to whom? In Paul’s 
estimation, to the Lord. ‘You your- 
selves know how I lived among you all 
the time from the first day that I set 
foot in Asia, serving the Lord : 
That phrase, ‘‘serving the Lord,”’ is the 
key to the entire passage. Paul did not 
begin his ministry with the idea of gain- 
ing either fame or fortune; he sought 
not to be served, but to serve. It was, 
of course, a ministry, or service to men. 
But to serve mankind was not his pri- 
mary end. He was first and foremost a 
servant of Christ, laboring under his 
orders, his consuming purpose to please 
him who had called him into his service. 
And that was why his service to men 
never flagged, and why his service ex- 
tended to all men everywhere. 

How did Paul carry on his ministry? 
What were the marks or characteristics 
of his service? First, it was carried on 
with fidelity. It was not only with 
words but also in deed, and it was un- 
remitting, never ceasing. It was not 
just on Sunday. Not for a forty-hour 
week. Not off and on. “You your- 
selves know how [I lived among you all 
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the time from the first day that I set 
foot in Asia.’’ Second, it was performed 
with humility. One must have humility 
if he is really to serve the Lord. Other- 
wise he will misrepresent Christ and 
render him a disservice; he will take 
offence when he is misunderstood, or 
rebuffed; he will let the adulations of 
well-meaning friends go to his head; 
he will begin insensibly to seek the pre- 
requisites of his office, a more impor- 
tant place in the Kingdom, material 
rewards rather than spiritual. 

Paul served, in the third place, with 
compassion and love. Some evangelists 
impress people by the vigor of their de- 
nunciation. It was George Pentecost, 
I believe, who said Dwight L. Moody 
was the one evangelist he could abide, 
because he never spoke of the ‘“‘lost’’ 
without tears in his eyes. So it must 
have been with Paul. He loved the peo- 
ple whom he sought to save. ‘You 
yourselves know how I lived among 
you . . . serving the Lord with all 
humility and with tears and with trials 
which befell me through the plot of the 
Jews. 

This last means that he served with 
courage. Writing to the Corinthians 
from Ephesus toward the end of his stay 
he said, ‘I will stay in Ephesus until 
Pentecost, for a wide door for effective 
work has been opened to me, and there 
are many adversaries (I Cor. 16:8-9). 
Earlier in the same Epistle, he tells us 
that he had fought with beasts in Ephe- 
sus (15:23). We do not know whether 
this means that Paul was actually forced 
to fight for his life in the arena, or 
whether he had to contend with men as 
fierce as animals and as ready to tear 
him to pieces. But his language in 
I Cor, 4:8-13 makes it clear that he 
underwent much more than we are told. 
Just as men doomed to die in the arena 
were exhibited before the audience be- 
fore they went to their death, so says 
Paul: “God has exhibited us .. . like 
men sentenced to death. . We have 
become a spectacle to the world. 

We (are held) in disrepute. . . . We 
hunger and thirst, we are ill-clad and 
buffeted and homeless, and we labor, 
working with our hands. When reviled, 
we bless; when persecuted, we endure; 
slandered, we try to con- 


when 
ciliate. . 

That was the spirit of Paul’s ministry, 
and helped, no doubt, to explain its 
success. 

What was the end of his ministry? 
As indicated in this address, it was to 
bear witness to Christ. Paul defines 
this witness more specifically as repent- 


ance to God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Repentance, as we have fre- 
quently observed, included much more 
than sorrow for sin; it meant a change 
of one’s mind, a change of one’s way of 
living. It meant turning from the world 
unto God, turning away from one’s own 
will for his life, to God’s will as re- 
vealed in Jesus. Faith in Christ meant 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, trust 
in Jesus as Savior, obedience to him 
as Lord. Paul sought to bear this wit- 
ness in every way that was open to him, 
“teaching you in public and from house 
to house.”’ He allowed nothing to turn 
him aside from this primary obligation. 
A minister today finds it hard to speak 
everything on his mind. There are 
some things about which some people 
in every congregation are very sensitive. 
And if a minister touches on these sore 
points too frequently, or too faithfully, 
they will cease to attend the services of 
the church. What is a minister to de? 
Paul said, “I did not shrink from de- 
claring to you anything that was profit- 
able.”’ Profitable for them, he meant, 
not for himself. 


So, briefly, Paul describes his past 
ministry. And what of the future? “I 
am going to Jerusalem, bound in the 
Spirit, not knowing what shall befall 
me there, except that the Holy Spirit 
testifies to me in every city that im- 
prisonments and afflictions await me.’”’ 
Jerusalem at the time was being swept 
by a fanatical nationalist spirit, like 
that rising at this writing in Cairo. Any 
Jew like Paul, suspected of Gentile sym- 
pathies, was in grave danger for his life. 
Paul knew that he was going into a 
dangerous area. But he was deter- 
mined to go because he was convinced it 
was God’s will. And that was all that 
mattered: “I do not account my life of 
any value nor as precious to myself, if 
only I may accomplish my course and 
the ministry which I received from the 
Lord Jesus, to testify of the gospel of 
the grace of God.” 


II. His Goal as a Follower 


Paul wrote to the church in Philippi 
when he was a prisoner in Rome. He 
had had time to meditate on what it had 
cost him to be a Christian, and on what 
he had gained. 

He spoke first of the things which he 
had come to count as loss. They were 
the things on which the Jews continued 
to pride themselves—purity of race, 
punctilious orthodoxy, flaming zeal, and 
blameless morality. These things in 
which he had once rejoiced were good 
things. Pride of race, a fine religious 
heritage, orthodox views, zeal for God’s 
cause as one understands it, high moral 
standards—these are all good things to 
possess. But Paul counted them as loss 
for Christ’s sake—i. e., he put no fur- 
ther trust in them; all his trust was now 
stayed on Christ. 

“Indeed, he says, ‘‘I count everything 
as loss because of the surpassing worth 
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of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For 
his sake I have suffered the loss of all 
things.’’ In two respects this verse goes 
First, Paul 
enlarges his list. ‘I count everything 
as-loss.”” Nothing could be put in the 
scale besides Christ. Second, ‘‘for his 
sake |] have suffered the loss of all 
things.’”’ No doubt Paul has been ex- 
communicated from the synagogue. The 
things on which he had once prided 
himself had been him. A 
brilliant career was opening up to him 
as a Pharisee. Worldly advancement 
had been denied him as a Christian. He 
had been doomed to labor and toil and 
suffer, and with 
the prospect of death staring him in the 
face. ‘‘For his sake [ have suffered the 
loss of all things, and count them as 
refuse, in order that I may gain Christ.”’ 

We have seen what Paul lost; let us 
rather what he 


beyond the preceding ones. 


taken from 


now he was in prison 


see what he gained, or 
hoped to gain. 

First, the righteousness of Christ. “I 
have suffered the loss of all things and 
count them as refuse in order that I may 
gain Christ and be found in him, 
having a righteousness of my 
based on law, but that which is through 
faith in Christ, the righteousness from 
God that faith.”” To be 
found in Christ is to be found acceptable 
in him. the righteousness of 
Christ is to the 
one’s sins through Christ. 

To put it in simple language: 


not 
own, 


depends on 


To gain 


secure forgiveness of 


Paul 
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realizes that he cannot find salvation in 
himself; he has renounced all human 
merit, all that he had done, all that he 
might do in order that he may obtain 
the divine forgiveness, the divine com- 
panionship which comes through faith 
in Christ. 

Second, Paul hopes to gain the know- 
ledge of Christ. ‘‘I have suffered the 
loss of all things . . . that I may know 
him.’’ One cannot know Christ unless 
he has a knowledge of his earthly life, 
unless he has a knowledge of his will 
for his life. But what Paul has particu- 
larly in mind is the power of the living 
Christ in his own experience. Vs. 10 
be translated: “I have suffered 
the loss of all things that I may 
know him, that is, te power of is 
resurrection and also the fellowship of 
his suffering.” 


might 


As Bishop Lightfoot has said: 


“The essence of knowing Christ con- 
sists in knowing the power of his resur- 
rection; hence the words ‘and the power 
of his resurrection’ are added by way of 
explanation. But these words suggest 
another thought; no one can participate 
in his resurrection who has not first 
participated in his death. Hence a 
further addition ‘and the féllowship of 
his suffering,’ which logically precedes 
‘the power of the resurrection,’ as ap- 
pears from the explanation following, 
becoming conformed unto his death, it 
by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead.’ ‘The 
power of the resurrection’ is the 
power that the risen Christ gives to 
those who are united to him in faith; 
power over the flesh (one’s lower na- 
ture); power over the world (the trials 
of life), a quickening and stimulating 
of the whole moral and spiritual being; 
the final resurrection from the dead.” 


Paul adds, ‘“‘Not that I have already 
obtained this.’’ His caution ought to 
sober us. We are easily satisfied with 
attainments. Paul's dis- 
claimer is due in part to his humility, 
in part to his determination not to relax 
his efforts, in part to the fact that some 
Christians in his day did feel that they 
had reached perfection and could now 


our spiritual 


relax their efforts. Paul assures us here 
that this attitude is dangerous. If we 
are to experience the full power of the 
resurrection, we must 

1. Forget the things which are be- 
hind. We must not misunderstand the 
meaning of this phrase. Paul does not 
that we can-or should wipe out 
completely the memory of the past. He 
mean that we should go through 
life with a forward look, and not with a 
backward one, expunging the memory ot 


mean 


does 


those failures which leave depression in 
their train and of those victories which 
unduly Past failure has 


might exalt. 
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its perils; past victory, it may be, even 
more. ‘And the gravity of this danger 
lies in the fact that while every man 
must long to escape from the thought of 
defeat, few wish to be free from the 
memories of triumph and success. How 
often growth continues to a certain 
point, till success smothers it and idle 
contentment takes its place. We find it 
easy to be content with conformity to 
the average. Measuring ourselves by 
our fellows we find little reason for 
criticism and heart searching. We be- 
come victims of the past. Nothing is 
more perilous to our own salvation, 
more unworthy of God or more hurtful 
to our ordinary happiness than being 
content as we are.’’ 

2. Stretch forward to the things which 
are before, The figure here is that of a 
runner, with body bent, every muscle 
strained to reach the goal, the mind in- 
tent on what is in front, nothing in his 
thoughts which would hinder or dis- 
tract him in the effort which is yet to 
be made. In the Christian life, this un- 
ceasing effort is necessary. We must 


press on or we die. Press on toward 
what? Toward the goal. Toward what 
goal? The goal that God has set before 


us, the goal to which we as individuals 
have been called, our high calling, the 
particular goal which God has for each 
individual Christian. It is not neces- 
sary that we should see this final goal. 
All we need to do is to stretch forward 
toward the thing which is immediately 
before us. If we do that—ttaking the 
steps that lie just ahead, we can be sure 
that we are pressing on toward the goal 
and shall finally win the prize which 
God gives to those who continue the 
race until the end. 

Paul suffered the loss of many things 
for Christ, he was willing to suffer the 
loss of all things for Christ. What are 
some of the things which a man must be 
willing to give up for Christ today? 

Paul hoped to gain Christ, the 
righteousness of Christ, an experiential 
knowledge of the power of Christ. He 
pressed on that he might lay hold on 
that for which also he was laid hold on 
by Christ Jesus. What are our objec- 


tives in life? Is it possible to make 
‘the high calling of God in Christ” 
simply one objective among others? 


Will making Christ our supreme pur- 
suit narrow or broaden our lives? 
What are some of the things that we 
ought to forget? What are some of the 
things that we ought to remember? 
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BOOK NOTES 
Books for Lent 


Episcopal Bishop Pardue’s book (see 
cover) sets out to discuss “‘the spiritual 
meaning and personal application’”’ of 
the word “heart’’—“‘the spiritual organ 
which furnishes the drive and motiva- 
tion to all our thoughts, deeds and 
acts.” It is published as the Harper 
Book for Lent and is well chosen for 
such a purpose. 

The sort of spiritual exercises pro- 
posed by the Bishop will not appeal to 
some temperaments but he has good 
psychology to support him. Further- 
more, lhe offers his plans on almost any 
basis which a seeker for a deeper Chris- 
tian experience will accept. 

Heart of the proposal is to visualize 
“in Christ’s name the kind of 
character he desires to become” and to 
make this the dynamic focus in one’s 
prayer and meditation. 

The modest efforts which he encour- 
ages and his caution against publicity 
commend the plan. 

CREATE AND MAKE NEW. By 

Austin Pardue. Harper & Bros., New 

York. 128 pp., $1.50. 


The Bishop of London’s Lent Book, 
naturally, is against an Anglican back- 
ground and primarily for Episcopal 
readers. However, it holds values for 
others as well. First part of the little 
book sketches a history of hte church 
and the latter part deals with ‘‘the main 
principles of which the church is an ex- 
pression.’’ Some of this will be strange 
to persons in the Reformed tradition— 
seven sacraments, etc.—but anyone will 
be stimulated by other sections and, of 
course, can choose what is suggestive 
wherever it appears. 

JOHN BULL CONSIDERS HIS 
CHURCH. By T. Dilworth-Harrison. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
110 pp., 75 cents, paper. 


THE STORY OF LENT IN ART MAS- 
TERPIECES. By C. J. Bulliet. Louis 
Mariano, Chicago. $1, paper. Relig- 
ious art through Roman Catholic eyes. 
Quote: ‘‘The late World War II added 
miracles of the apparition of Christ that 
started the first Easter Sunday and that 
have been duly authenticated by church 
authorities’’! 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK. Sermons 
preached in Riverside Church, New 
York City by Robert J. McCracken. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 188 pp., 
$2.50. 

Here is the first book of sermons pub- 
lished by the successor to Dr. Fosdick 
(OUTLOOK cover, Nov. 26). These are 
good questions that people do ask and 
the helps toward sound answers offered 
by Dr. McCracken commend themselves. 
Of course, to be valid, answers have to 
be found by the person concerned, but 
this preacher offers wise counsel about 
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some like these: Does God guide us? 
Can we follow Jesus today? How does 
one get on top of irritability and de- 
pression? and 18 more. 


BY THE WAY. By Francis J. Mc- 
Connell. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 286 pp., $3.50. 

People who have known Methodist 
Bishop McConnell have never been luke- 
warm about him. Either they have 
hated him violently or they have been 
enthusiastic backers. Now he has writ- 
ten his autobiography in the same di- 
rect, straightforward style that has 
marked his life. Bishop McConnell has 
been close to the center of almost every 
advance the church has taken in this 
country during the 50 years he records. 
It is a stirring experience to have this 
look through his eyes at what has taken 
place and is now taking place. There 
is many a story here that will be told 
and re-told. 


GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By William A. Spurrier. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 242 pp., $2.50. 

A professor in Weslayan University 
(Conn.) here offers ‘‘an introduction to 
Christian doctrine.’’ He seeks to dis- 
cuss some of the chief doctrines on a 
level beiween the technical and the too 
popular. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of his work is his avowed effort 
to get behind traditional phraseology 
and to “describe what the doctrines are, 
what they mean, and why they make 
sense to Christians.’’ Naturally enough, 
it goes off the beaten path, which is 
gzood—if in so doing it helps these cru- 
cial items of our faith to press upon our 
hearts with new and vital meaning. 

This is the very sort of thing every 
Christian needs to do for himself. Pro- 
fessor Spurrier’s book should stimulate 
us to make the effort. 
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Books that furnish 
FOOD for the SPIRIT 


THE COMING-OF-AGE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 

Edited by Sir James Marchant 

This is a book indispensable for 
all serious students, and for all who 
have the responsibility of Christian 
leadership. Distinguished contribu- 
tors survey the achievements of 
Christianity in the 2,000 years of its 
existence and the possibilities that 
yet lie before it, with particular 
reference to missions and the ecu- 
menical movement. Recommended, 
Protestant Lenten Reading List. 

$2.50 

STUDIES IN BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY 

Four monographs are now ready 
in this series of studies designed to 
provide both clergy and laymen 
with the best current work in Bibli- 
cal theology. 
BAPTISM IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, by Oscar Cullman 


[No. 1] 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST 
ITS ENVIRONMENT, by G. Ernest 
Wright, Ph. D., D. D. [No. 2] 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT, 

by Floyd V. Filson, Th. D., D. D. 
[No. 3] 


MAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Walther Eichrodt [No. 4] 
Each, $1.50 [paper] 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD 

By Max Picard 

The world’s communal flight from 
God is the subject of this work of 
great power and beauty. $2. 
WHAT GOD HAS JOINED 
TOGETHER 

By Gustave Thibon 

In his first book to be published 
in America the French philosopher 
discusses the sanctity and joys of 
love and marriage as related to 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. $2.50 
HOMO VIATOR. Introduction to 
a Metaphysic of Hope 

By Gabriel Marcel 

A collection of brilliant, thought- 
provoking essays by the most dis- 
tinguished exponent of Christian 
Existentialism. Subjects discussed 
include, among others, the egoist, 
the person, love, hope, immortality, 
the threat to moral values. $3.50 
ENCOUNTER WITH NOTHING- 
NESS 

By Helmut Kuhn 


This Christian evaluation of Ex- 
istentialism examines the various 
Existential theories from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre and the background 
of recent history giving rise to this 
philosophy of crisis. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Write: 
Henry Regnery Company 


20 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4 
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health. In accepting his resignation, KEmphasis Week. : aoe 
the congregation and session sent ap- Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington. Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 

















priate resolutions to Dr. Gardner who is 
now in a Topeka, Kan., hospital. Or DREs 


the same day, Feb. 10, when this resig- Alice Jane Hover, DRE at the Cove- 
nation was accepted, the church’s or- 





ganist for the past 32 years, Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., died in an Atlanta hospital. 
J. Kemp Hobson from Blountville, 1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1952 
Tenn., to APCM, Congo Belge, Africa. 
Stewart K. Lewis, Springfield, Ky., P 
is sow chaplain (ist Rt.) C906, A liberal arts college for men 
489, Sta. Complement, ASV, Fort Les, 
Va. , 
J. S. Garbett from Emporia, Va., to EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Box 117-E, Route 4, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Arloe L. Shelton from Herington, 
Kan., to 308 W. Cedar, Girard, Kan. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 














DEATH 


ee ee | DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Laurinburg 
hospital, Jan. 29. Until his retirement - 
several years ago, Dr. Hammond had THE MIND IS A WORKSHOP, 


been vice-president and professor of 


s } NOT MERELY A STOREHOUSE.’”’ 
Bible in Flora Macdonald College. 








John R. Cunningham, President 
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“Christ in Daily Life” 
The Presbyterian U. S. Series of 

THE PROTESTANT HOUR An accredited, four-year, liberal arts 


college offering a core of general educa- 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


ee F tion and many flelds of specialization. For 
SUNDAY : . 
information write THE REGISTRAR. 


MARCH 2 Charlton C. Jernigan, President 


Topic CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





“DOES GOD 


REALLY General Assembly’s Training School 


\ LOVE YoU?” Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, 


missions, and church music. Offers bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
Write for copies of the message American Association of Schols of Religious Education. 
HENRY WADE DuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





Rev. Thomas H. McDill, Jr. 
Consult your newspaper for time 

















THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








